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n Greenville, SC, Sectional Center Manager Harry 
Hall had a problem. “We couldn’t ‘clear’ the mail 
on operation 010 (cull-face-cancel).” 

Raising the problem at a labor/management meet- 
ing in October 1989, Dan Eller, local president of the 

Post Office Mail Handlers Union, issued a 
‘to Hall and Greenville management: “Why 
don’t you let us run it ourselves?” 

In the spirit of employee involvement, management 
accepted the challenge and, with minimal negotia- 
tions and guig@Tines, agreed to try self-management 
i 10 section for six weeks. 

By the end of the second accounting period, pro- 
ductivity had improved 3.9 percent over the two 
previous periods. Hall and the director of City 
Operations, Doug Powers, decided to extend the pro- 
gram indefinitely. 

After the next accounting period, productivity 


improved 8 percent over the preceding three account- 


ing periods and jumped a whopping 34.1 percent 
over the year before. The trend continued through 
Christmas and into this year 

Sound like an unusual experiment for the Postal 
Service? Not anymore. After years of focusing on 
efficient operations and raising revenue to drive the 
postal enterprise, crafigemployees and management 
are proving that an emphasis on human resources 
also is a key to success. 

“We have to make this change,” says Postmaster 


continued on page 8 
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: Are competitors 
“3 dismantling the USPS ? 


Privatization, deregu- 
lation, or the chipping 
away of postal ser- 
vices. What does the 
future hoid in store for 
the Postal Service? 
In his column on 
PAGE 2, the Post- 
master General takes 


a “frank” look at the 
critics and the postal 
future. Beginning on 
page 4, Postal Life 
examines the “privati- 
Zation” experience in 
other countries and 
how it stacks up in the 
United States. 
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S promised, this year 
A is turning out to be 
the year of “heat” we 
expected but it is also a 
year of solving problems 
and overcoming challenges 

In the past months we 
have been in the spotlight 
following our filing for 
proposed new rates. Being 
in the spotlight for applause 
is one thing. Being in the 
spotlight to propose higher 
prices brings out the critics 
— some with unreasonable 
“solutions” to the “postal 
problem.” 

Their solutions have a 
sharper bite than usual this 
year. The fact is, if the 
Postal Service gets what it 
asked for in the rate case, 
postal rates in February 
1991 will have gone up by 
19 percent since the last 
adjustment in April 1988. 
The problem is that costs in 


Page 2 is designed as a forum in 
which postal employees at all 
levels, as well as customers and 
other representatives of the 
private sector, can share thetr 
thoughts about the Postal Service 


A vote for 
the Postal 
Service 


Cindy Bolinger 


psoyeis eveg 


the general economy are 
projected to rise only by 
about 13 percent for that 
period. So we have some 
lost ground to make up. 

Our critics are more than 
willing to voice “solutions.” 
For example, consumer 
advocate Ralph Nader 
wants to create a group to 
advocate that Congress 
resubsidize household 
postage rates at the expense 
of the taxpayers 

At the other end of the 
spectrum, the solution most 
loudly advocated is to end 
the postal monopoly 
through privatization. 
Essentially, that means 
breaking the Postal Service 
into pieces and auctioning 
off the profitable odd lots to 
the private sector while 
leaving the unprofitable 
routes dependent upon sub- 
sidization at taxpayer 


i *ve been reading a lot of 
negative articles about 
the Postal Service lately. If 
everyone keeps telling us 


we can’t survive, chances 
are we won't. People have 
the tendency to believe 
everything they read. All 
of us know of people who 
do nothing but look to the 
dark side of things — 
thinking of all the reasons 


why something won’t work. 


I suppose we need a few 
people like that in this 
world to keep those of us 
who are optimists from 
crawling too far and too 
fast out on a limb. But 
theirs is not the attitude we 
need to run the Postal 
Service or any other kind of 
business 

Right now, our big op- 
portunity in the Postal 


expense 

Sounds simple to do, but 
what about practical prob 
lems? Suppose, for exam- 
ple, one firm was unionized 
and the other was not? What 
about bankruptcies? What 
about the not-so-simple 
matter of a uniform rate 
structure? What about the 
sanctity of the mail? 

A variation on the privati- 
zation solution is deregula- 
tion — what has been going 
on to some extent in the 
postal systems in New 
Zealand and Canada (see 
article on page 4). 

We in the U.S. Postal 
Service could do many of 
the things that have been 
done in New Zealand and 
Canada. Clearly, “deregu- 
lating” the Postal Service 
would make us more 
businesslike, but, just as 
clearly, that would be at the 
expense of us providing 
public service 

Our Strategic Plan for the 
years 1990-95 is the alter 


Service is automation and 
making it work. Sure, there 
will be some short-term 
problems — problems that 
negative thinkers will point 
to as reasons why it won't 
work. 

But when you think about 
it, those problems aren't 
much different than the 
problems our grandparents 
must have faced the first 
time they drove a car 
instead of a buggy or used 
electricity instead of 
kerosene lamps. I don’t 
know many people who 
would like to go back to the 
days before those inven- 
tions and the efficiencies 
they have brought us 

Automation will work for 
the Postal Service because 
we, the employees, will 
make it work. The more 


native to the drastic solu 
tions of our critics 

The plan has three prongs 
reasonable rates, higher 
quality service to the 
American people and a 
better labor climate. To 
achieve these goals, we 
have much to do: 

* We must use automation 
to increase our productivity 


sophisticated the technol 
ogy becomes, the more 
sophisticated postal em 
ployees become. A gem 
cannot be polished with 
out friction, nor a person 
or business perfected 
without overcoming 
tough times 

So I would like to 
Suggest a more positive 
outlook inside this or- 
ganization and outside, 
too. We need to advertise 
the good things we do 
That way, we will keep 
delivering in the year 
2000 and beyond. 

Cindy Bolinger 

Ms. Bolinger joined the 
Postal Service two years 
ago as a clerk/carrier. 
She works in the South 
Whitley, IN, Post Office 








and bring cumulative 
inflation in postal costs 
below the level of inflation 
in the economy. This 
action will restrain future 
rate increases enough to 
offset the amount over 
inflation in the 1991 rate 
increase. We are making 
good progress in this area. 
* We must increase 
revenues at the same time 
we are carefully budgeting 
We also 
must continue to increase 


our resources 


service quality and the level 
of customer satisfaction 
with postal services. We 
are working on measuring 
service as well as improv- 
ing it 

* We must create a 
working environment that 
develops, on all levels, a 
commitment to providing 
quality services at reason- 
We are making 


progress here, but we have 


able rates 


a long way to go. 

We are on the right path 
With just a few points less 
in costs and a few points 
better in service, we will 
achieve excellence for the 
American people 

Anthony M. Frank 

Postmaster General 








Postal benefits 

Dear Editor 

The variance in the costs 
of health benefits across the 
country is astounding 
(May-June 1990). Why 
doesn’t the Postal Service 
have one good comprehen 
sive plan that would be 
cheaper for the government 
and better for all employees 
in the long run? 

IM. Papale 

Clerk 

Hamden, CT 


Editor’s note: At 
present, the Office of 
Personnel Management sets 
the rules and operates the 
health benefits program 
The Postal Service cur 

ntly is exploring the 
feasibility of creating 
one comprehensive plan. 


Stopping the flow 


Dear Editor 

Recognizing that drug 
abuse is a serious problem 
demanding everyone’s 
attention, it was interesting 
to learn about our efforts to 
combat the mail shipment 
of illegal drugs (May-June 
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1990) and how the Inspec- 
tion Service relies on infor- 
mation from employees to 
identify suspicious parcels 

As concerned employees, 
how can we help? What do 
we do if we suspect a 
package contains illegal 
drugs? We are your eyes 
and ears. Why not let us in 
the game instead of keeping 
us on the bench? 

Douglas Sparks 

Letter carrier 

Hendersonville, NC 


Editor's note: Your 
observations about the mail 
are important. The 
Inspection Service 
encourages employees 


to report 

information on any criminal 
activity including drug 
violations. Postal 
Inspectors are located in 
most cities, and offices are 
listed in the phone book. 


Dear Editor: 

Good grief! Your article 
on stress (March-April 
1990) is the greatest 
example of head-in-the- 
sand journalism I’ve ever 
read 
to get permission to go to 
the bathroom or use the 
phone. No one in my 
family keeps looking over 


At home, I don’t have 


IN THE MAIL 


my shoulder 
I'll grant you that stress 
comes from many direc- 
tions, but I'd argue that 
work is by far the greatest 
source. It is the place 
where time is closely moni- 
tored because it belongs to 
someone else 
If the Postal Service 
recognized stress as a 
modern-day health hazard, 
it could strive to make the 
workplace less stressful 
That would probably 
improve attendance, cut 
overtime, and save money 
John § 
Smith 
Cash 
book clerk 
Montclair, 
NJ 


Dear 
Editor 
Five years 
ago, I 
realized I 
was under 
enormous 
personal 
strain, as 
well as 
handling 
the daily 
pressure at 
work in the Greensboro, 
NC, Bulk Mail Center. 
I’ve made it through tough 
times before — a tour of 
duty in Vietnam — but I 
suddenly found myself 
under stress without the 
slightest idea how to get out 
from under it 
A friend suggested 
meditation. Despite 
misgivings, I went and was 
pleasantly surprised to find 
a practical, easy approach 
that worked. I’ve shared 
information about medita- 
tion as a stress reducer 
with my co-workers, and 
it has helped many of 
them, personally and 
professionally 


So, thanks for your article 
on stress Perhaps others 
who are currently suffering 
silently, as I was in 1985, 
will be inspired by your 
article to find relief 

Tony Michaels 

Mail handler 

Greensboro, NC 


People applause 


Dear Editor 

Kudos to Ken Bass of 
Merrifield, VA (May-June 
1990) 


hear of someone who cares 


It’s gratifying to 


enough about the animals 
he loves to spend as much 
time and energy as he does 
to protect them 
Karen Panchision 
Window clerk 
Williamsburg, VA 


Generating revenue 


Dear Editor 

Every time I order some 
thing by catalog, the com- 
pany automatically ships 
via United Parcel Service, 
unless I request otherwise 

If those among our 
800,000 employees who 


1986 
17,687 


order merchandise from 
catalogs or stores would 
simply request delivery by 
the Postal Service, our em 
ployer, we would generate 
a lot of needed revenue 

David S. Sobe 

Letter carrier 


Stow, OH 


Still a bargain 


Dear Editor 

As a postal employee, | 
share a sense of pride and 
dignity with my co-workers 
in the work we do and the 
service we provide our 
customers 

Working the window at 
the post office, I occasion 
ally hear people complain 
that 25 cents is too much 
for a stamp. But, the same 
stamp that takes a letter 
across town also takes a 
letter across country 

A 25-cent stamp can send 
to or bring a letter from a 
Maybe we 
should put more value on 
the contents of the letter 


loved one 


and not the cost of a stamp 
Nelda Le June 
PTF clerk 
Winnie, TX 


1989 
18.9 936) 19 311 
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ueled by the Postal Service’s recent rate hike 
proposals and public complaints about paying 
more for what many feel is less service, the priva- 
tization debate has flared up again. 
Discontent about the proposed increases turned up the 
heat on an already difficult year for the Postal 
Service — a projected $1.6 billion deficit, 
changes in service standards and up- 
coming negotiations for new 
multi-year contracts 
But privatization 
means many things 
to many 
people 
It 


Slicing 
up the 


service... 


pro- 
posed by 
some as the 
panacea for so-called 
“ailing” government services 
and programs. But, is privatization 
a “cure” or merely a buzzword left over 
from the 1980s? What does privatization mean? 
In the United States, how the concept is defined de- 
pends on who’s talking. Those seeking to privatize the 
U.S. Postal Service start from one written-in-stone as- 
sumption: That private enterprise 
a competitive market 


driven by profits and 
- can do a more efficient, less 
costly job than the Postal Service does now. 

Critics such as James Miller, former Reagan Administra- 
tion budget director, and Postal Rate Commissioner John 
Crutcher call for repealing the Private Express Statutes, 
loosening restrictions on third-class mail delivery and 
selling the Postal Service either to employees or investors. 

As “sellers” of the nation’s postal system, they want pri- 
vate investors or investors in tandem with some form of 
“employee stock ownership plan” to buy the Postal Service 
and run it as a business. Another school is the “deregula- 
tors,” who aim to keep the Postal Service pretty much as it 
is, with at least one crucial difference: They want to repeal 
the Private Express Statutes, which grant the Postal 
Service its exclusive right to handle letters, and allow pri- 
vate firms to compete 

Those who oppose privatizing the nation’s postal system 
claim postal rates might be lower for some, but service, as 
defined by today’s system, would be cut. And many users, 
like those who experienced the telephone “deregulation,” 
will pay more, they say 

Is the Postal Service in danger of being privatized or 
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deregulated? Most observers think not. But postal 
executives, including Postmaster General Anthony M 
Frank (see PAGE 2 column), believe the real issue is the 
steady chipping away at traditional postal services, which 
has been going on over the past two decades in parcel post 
and expedited delivery (Express Mail). Today the Postal 
Service's share of these markets is greatly reduced. Com- 
petition, in both hard copy delivery and by new technolo- 
gies, abounds 
To forestall further erosion, Frank believes the Postal 
Service must achieve the major goals spelled out in the 
USPS Strategic Plan — higher quality service, reasonable 
rates and increased employee commitment. Otherwise, al 
ternative delivery of advertising mail, magazines and cata 
logs (“Competition,” Postal Life October-November 1989) 
might be next on the “hit list.” While the debate continues, 
postal critics point to the experience of postal admini- 
strations in Canada and New Zealand as models for 
the United States. These profit-making “postal 
corporations” — both of which are a 
fraction of the size of the Postal 
Service and continue to operate 
under a First-Class Mail letter mo 
nopoly — are touted as the solution to per- 
ceived U.S. postal problems 


New Zealand Post Ltd. 

Attracted by privatization’s promised benefits, 

New Zealand leaders decided in 1985 to dismantle that 
country’s loss-ridden postal system. The island nation’s 
nerve center, the post office, also ran the phone system and 
offered banking, voter registration, motor vehicle licensing 
and tax collection services. 

On April 1, 1987, split off from the banking and phone 
operations, New Zealand Post Ltd. (NZPost) was formed 
as a separate for-profit corporation to provide universal 
postal service at uniform rates 

On the financial side, rates were raised just prior to incor 
poration in 1987 to start NZPost in a more stable economic 
situation. The price of a letter stamp went up by one-third, 
to 40 cents New Zealand, the equivalent of 23.38 cents 
U.S. currency. 

The following year, NZPost introduced a two-tier pricing 
system, size- and service-based instead of weight-based 
like the U.S. Postal Service 


This change effectively 
doubled rates for NZPost’s 
next-day, first-class service 
across country (most points 
in New Zealand are less 
than 600 miles apart). 

“Fast Post” offers next-day 
letter service for up to 2.2 
pounds anywhere in New 
Zealand for 80 cents. The 
standard “Post” service — 
aimed at overnight across 
town and two- or three-day 
delivery across country— 
remains at 40 cents for up 
0 2.2 pounds 

Two years later, these and 
other product simplification 
programs, including stan- 
dard envelope sizes that are 
priced according to the cost 
of handling, helped NZPost 
tip its balance sheet into the 
“black.” It made a pre-tax 
profit of $42.7 million 
(New Zealand dollars) on 
sales of $498.6 million and 
paid the government $12.5 
million in dividends (40 
percent of after-tax profits) 
and $12.5 million in taxes. 

After three years of 
operations, NZPost General 
Manager Harvey Parker 
says he is satisfied New 
Zealand made the right 
choice. “From a service 
standpoint, we've held 
prices steady for three 
years, seen delivery per- 
formance rise 16 percent to 
98 percent on time across 
town and 97 percent across 
county, and expanded our 

continued on page 6 


“In the United States, with different 
cultural expectations, so-called 
privatization probably would not work 
because the political and social climate 


are not conducive fo it. 
Harvey Parker 
General Manager 
New Zealand Post, Ltd. 


bbs 


Gerald Merna 
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from page 4 

retail presence in the number of locations and hours of 
service.” 

Some changes NZPost made led to a loss of jobs — 
employment is down from 12,000 in 1987 to 8,500 today, 
a loss greater than originally predicted. And critics there 
claim service has declined while rates have skyrocketed. 

But Parker says the changes are necessary to complete its 
modernization/automation program for more efficient mail 
handling. “We will continue six-day delivery and retail 
service convenient to customers, and keep price increases 
to 2 percent less than the consumer price index.” 

New Zealand is about the size of Colorado, and NZPost 
has the same number of employees as the Newark Divi- 
sion, although Newark handles triple the mail volume 
The majority of its 3.5 million people live in three major 
cities located within 300 to 600 miles of each other, a far 
cry from the thousands of miles mail often travels in the 
United States. NZPost’s mail volume for 1989 was 800 
million pieces; the U.S. Postal Service handles 550 million 
pieces in one day 


Canada Post 

An example of the privatization experience closer to 
home is that of Canada, which traveled a road similar to 
New Zealand. Its Crown corporation, Canada Post, (oper- 
ates like a business but owned by the government) was 
formed in 1981. Deficits then topped $608 million after 
years of crippling postal strikes and what Canada Post 
President and Chief Executive Officer Donald Lander calls 
a “horrible record for reliability.” 

Like NZPost, Canada Post has racked up some impres 
sive financial statistics. Lander and his management team 
have rebuilt the “corporation” from a deficit-riddled, inef- 
ficient bureaucracy into what supporters call a streamlined, 
profit-hungry company. It earned $96 million in profits on 
sales of $3.1 billion in fiscal 1989, the first time in 30 
years the Canadian postal system was in the black. Lander 
predicts that 1990 profits will reach $100 million, and 
predicts they will top $278 million by 1994. 

To help boost its profit margin, Canada Post over the last 
eight years has raised its first-class postage by 30 percent 
to 39 cents in Canadian currency, 33.5 cents American. 

In addition to modernizing and automating operations, 
Canada Post has closed some of its own post offices while 
expanding the use of franchised “contract” outlets in small 
shops to sell Canada Post products and services. The 
number of postal and contract retail outlets now totals 
about 17,000 with plans for 400 more. Some of these 
changes have led to a 2 percent drop in employment to 
61,000 full- and part-time workers 

As in New Zealand, critics in Canada contend that finan- 
cial success does not make a better post office. They say 
these changes now mean second-class service for many 
Canadians, especially in far-flung rural areas 

Those who try to compare the experience in Canada to 
the U.S. Postal Service should consider this: Although 
Canada’s geographical size is second only to the Soviet 
Union’s — the United States ranks fifth — Canada’s popu- 
lation totals 26 million, only 10 percent of the United 
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States’ population. And the majority of Canadians are 
clustered around U.S. borders while Americans are 
scattered across the country from Maine to Guam. 

The Postal Service delivered 162.4 billion pieces of mail 
last year, dwarfing Canada Post's nine billion pieces. As 
for per-capita statistics, the United States’ 625 pieces a 
year is almost twice the Canadian average of 340. 

Similarly, with automated mail processing equipment, the 
average U.S. postal worker handles 194,000 pieces of mail 
a year, while the Canadian worker handles 127,000 

Postmaster General Anthony M. Frank and other top 
postal executives believe no “real” comparison can be 
made between the U.S. Postal Service and these smaller 
postal corporations because systems that work in their 
economies and cultures are not necessarily exportable to 
the United States. Despite impressive profits, the facts 
about changes in service would make most Americans say 
“no way in the USA.” 

Says Frank, “We have 40,000 post offices in the United 
States. As a businessman, I could identify easily which of 
those would be closed by a business seeking only to 
maximize profit. The number would be well over 10,000 
Is this what the American people want? I think not 

“The United States has its own distinct postal history and 
tradition and its own ingrained public expectations about 
the kind of postal system and services people want,” he 
adds. “No other postal administration in the world 
performs at the level that we do here.” 

NZPost’s Parker agrees. “The political environment in 
New Zealand made it possible for us to succeed,” he says 
“In the United States, with different cultural expectations, 
so-called privatization probably would not work because 
the political and social climate are not conducive to it.” 

Says Frank, “So the challenge to the Postal Service is to 


provide what remains an essential public service, but to do 


..and leaving crumbs for us? 


it efficiently and to give 
customers quality for their 
dollar.” 

The most recent news on 
meeting that challenge is 
positive. Although the 
Postal Service faces a mas- 
sive deficit for the fiscal 
year ending in September, 
“We have made an excel- 
lent start on the objectives 
of our Strategic Plan,” 
Frank says. “We are com- 
pleting our third quarter in 
a row with substantial pro- 
ductivity improvement.” 

Paybacks from the invest- 
ment in automated equip- 
ment, tight cost control by 
field managers and in- 
creased revenues over plan 
are credited for brightening 
the financial outlook. 

“Maintaining momentum 
is essential,” says Frank. 
“If we can achieve our 
Strategic Plan, we have 
nothing to fear from our 
competitors or those who 
would set up alternative 
delivery systems to siphon 
off our core business. 

“That's the best answer to 
calls for privatization.” = 




















athletic events in 
Minneapolis will i 
before thousands GF = 
spectators. A natic 
audience of millions ¥ 
able to follow the action 
during 30 hours of live 
television coverage by 
ESPN 
“Postal Service sponsor- 

ship of the USOF builds on 
our support of the 1992 
Olympic Games, providing 
critical support to athletes 
and unique opportunities 
for the Postal Service,” says 
Deborah K. Bowker, 
Assistant Postmaster 
General, Communications. 

“The week’s events, and 
our corporate support, 
allow the Postal Service to 
display its pride in Olympic 
sponsorship, advertise its 
products and services, and 
share the Olympic dream 
with its employees nation- 
wide,” she says. 

Prior to the official 
opening of this year’s 
festival, 12 Twin Cities 


re 


* 


the employees c: Tied n 
torch along one leg of its 
journey. The torch was 
flown in from U.S. Olym- 
pic Committee headquarters 
in Colorado Springs, CO. 

That trek now is winding 
its way through 35 cities, 
where special pictorial 
cancellations will be 
offered across the state, and 
will culminate at opening 
day ceremonies. 

At opening ceremonies, 
the Postal Service will 
spotlight past Olympic 


American Olympic athletes. 


of great 

“As an official Olympic 
sponsor, the Postal Service 
wants Americans to know 
more about our own Olym- 
pians,” says Gordon C. 
Morison, Assistant Post- 
master General, Philatelic 
and Retail Services, 
explaining that the stamp 
issues kick off an expanded 
international philatelic 
program in conjunction 





with the 1992 Olympic 
Games. 

Postal employees from the 
Twin Cities Division will 
be able to participate by 
volunteering to work at 
sporting venues; participat- 
ing in special philatelic and 
retail programs; and 
assisting with set-up, 
registration and hospitality 
at both USOF headquarters 
and at Aldrich Arena — 


site of the U.S. Postal 
Service-sponsored 
speedskating competition. 

Employees volunteering 
to work in support of Postal 
Service sponsorship will 
receive commemorative 
items, a recognition 
certificate and will attend a 
Recognition Party after the 
festival 

This festival, the second 
of three such events, plus 
an anniversary commemo- 
ration earlier this year of 
the Winter Olympic Games 
in Lake Placid, NY, paves 
the way toward the 1992 
Olympic Games. The first 
festival was held last July 
in Oklahoma City, OK, and 
the final festival will be 
held July 12-21, 1991, in 
Los Angeles. These events 
provide sponsors the 
Opportumity to promote 
products while supporting 
American athletes who are 
competing for spots on the 
U.S. Olympic Team. e 
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lhe work of a business, of a 


government bureaucracy, of 


most forms of human activity, 


is something pursued not by 


individuals but by teams. 


| rew S. Grove 


( ef Executive Office? 


Lab 


from page 1 
General Anthony M. Frank, 
who believes it’s time to 
direct postal energies 
toward its most valuable 
resource people 
le have to work 

together to succeed,” the 
PMG says, “and to increase 
the level of employee 
commitment to quality, 
service and performance.” 

David H. Charters, 
Senior Assistant Postmaster 
General for Human 
Resources (SAPMG), 
agrees. “We are more 
sensitive to the changing 
nature of the work force, in 
cluding the desire of people 
at all levels to be involved 


in the decision-making 
process as it affects their 
work. This cultural change 
creates demands for new 
roles for both management 
and the work force.” 
Recognizing the efforts by 


mail handlers to make this 
self-management a success, 
Greenville’s Hall presented 
the employees with 
sweatshirts that read “I’m 
my own boss” on the front 
and “Don’t bother me 
I’m moving the mail” 
printed across the back. 
“For work teams to be 
successful, people’s 
attitudes must change, 
bosses must reward 
participation, and employ- 
ees must learn to communi- 
cate differently within an 
organization,” says 
Charters. “When it works, 
> dramatic.” 
Adds Hall, “Employee 
involvement does provide 
positive benefits to opera 


results car 


tions and gives employees 
the opportunity to partici- 
pate directly in a work- 
sharing program.” 
Employee commitment, 
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management success 


discretionary effort and 
improvement of labor/man- 
agement relations can’t be 
mandated. They can be 
earned through improved 
communications, working 
conditions, personal and 
professional relationships, 
and a more participative 
environment 

And, in case after case, 
managers who invest the 
time to involve employees 
in problem solving and 
decision making realize the 
enormous dividends this 
process generates. 

“We want to create and 
maintain a work environ- 
ment where all employees, 
management associations 
and postal unions are 
involved, committed, and 
responsible, and where they 
have sufficient autonomy to 
* adds Charters. 
These demands can best 


excel,” 


be met through participa 
tive work practices, such as 
the Greenville experiment, 
where management serves 
as a resource for the work 
force, and the work force 
takes responsibility for 
accomplishing the work 


Four-day work week 

The movement toward 
participatory management 
can pay big dividends. With 
the cooperation of manage 
ment, supervisors and craft 
employees, even the 
structure of a normal 40 
hour work week is chang 
ing. A pilot program 
established four 10-hour 
work days for automation 
supervisors at a number of 
general mail facilities 

In New Orleans a program 
started last September sets a 
work week of four 10-hour 
days, which allows two 


supervisor shifts to match 
the 20-hour operating 
schedule of automated 
equipment 

Says Robert E. Maddern, 
division Human Resources 
director, “We've been 
really impressed with 
results we’ve seen so far. 
Morale and operations have 
improved, and we're seeing 
increased interest on the 
part of craft employees to 
become supervisors.” 

According to Maddern, 
some 30 of the 95 supervi- 
sors voluntarily participate 
in the program. The 10- 
hour day helps the division 
maintain more efficient 
supervisory coverage for 
automated and some 
mechanized mail process- 
ing operations and allows 
more time to perform 
necessary preventive 
maintenance. 
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‘Productivity has in- 
creased and there has been 
a drop in sick leave use,” 
says Maddern. “This 
Situation means a more sta 
bilized automated and 
mechanized work force.” 

Others agree that the ex- 
periment is working well 
Rubin Handelman, presi- 
dent of the National Assoc- 
iation of Postal Supervisors 


(NAPS), says the program 


was closely coordinated 
with local and national 
NAPS representatives. “I 
have heard only good 
things about the test, and it 
has our full support,” he 
says. “Supervisors in New 
Orleans are very pleased 
with the results. We'll be 
interested to see the 
reactions in other cities as 
the program expands.” 

The idea has caught on so 
quickly that programs have 


been approved or already 





put in place in Miami, 
Phoenix, Kalamazoo, MI, 
Pittsburgh and Sacramento 
Further expansions are on 
hold until the first tests are 
evaluated. 

In Miami the alternative 
work week will be tested 
for a year. Says Woodrow 
Conner, Miami Division 
General Manager/Postmas 
ter, “So far, all employees 
assigned to the 10-hour, 
four-day work week pro- 
gram are achieving every- 
thing we expected, but we 
will continue to refine it.” 

If the program expands, 
clerk and delivery service 
personnel, custodial and 
maintenance staff will be 
able to choose the schedule 
that best meets their needs 

“Everyone is very encour 
aged,” says Judy Johnson, 
general president of the 
American Postal Workers 
Union Miami area local 


When formal negotiations begin in late August on a 
new National Agreement, the National Association of 
Letter Carriers (NALC) and American Postal Workers 
Union (APWU) will again present a joint negotiating team 
facing Postal Service management. The current 40-month 
National Agreement expires Nov. 20. 

The NALC and APWU will negotiate on behalf of 
almost 600,000 postal employees, while other craft 
employees will be represented by the National Rural 
Letter Carriers Association (NRLCA) and the National 
Post Office Mail Handlers Union (NPOMHU), a division of 
the Laborer’s International Union of North America. 


She adds that postal man 
agement and union officials 
hope to reap benefits in the 
form of increased produc- 
tivity, employee morale and 
improved safety perfor- 
mance as well as in reduced 
absenteeism, sick leave use 
and overtime 

“This approach to prob- 


lem solving is innovative 
and creative. If we succeed, 
there will be a lot of 
nationwide interest,” says 
Conner 

Adds Charters, “Equally 
important, this is not just a 
human relations strategy to 
make people feel better. It's 
sound business strategy to 


help the Postal Service 


achieve better results.” 


Quality works 

Efforts to involve manag 
ers at all levels in decision 
making and work place 
improvements also are 
taking shape, according to 
David Cybulski, a member 
of the Management by 
Participation (MBP) 
National Steering Commit 
tee and special assistant to 
SAPMG Charters. “Ulti 
mately, the hope is that our 
managers will develop a 
more participative environ- 
ment for all employees.” 

In Albany, NY, Division 
General Manager/Postmas 
ter J.T. Weeker, his man 
agers, and bargaining unit 
employees are participating 
in the “Quality Process” 
one of five programs 
sponsored in the MBP 


continued on page 10 
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process. 

Weeker and Cybulski 
agree that employees care 
about the Postal Service. 
“This process is crucial for 
addressing challenges that 
face this organization,” 
Cybulski says. 

The Quality Process does 
not stand alone, however 
It builds on another MBP- 
sponsored program that 
identifies local strengths 
and weaknesses through an 
employee survey, the Or- 
ganizational Assessment 
Survey, completed by more 
than a dozen divisions. 

“The Organizational 


Assessment Survey gets 
away from the ‘I feel’ type 
statements,” says Weeker. 
It identifies obstacles to 
communication, informa- 
tion sharing, and trust. It’s a 
way to approach, define 
and solve problems. 

For the Albany Division, 
this has meant defining the 
Quality Process, in part, as 
“getting it right the first 
time” by realistically 
approaching one solvable 
problem at a time. 

“We've had particular, 
measurable success with 
collections,” says Weeker 
of one of the first trials. 

Identifying the need to 
get this mail into the system 
sooner, Albany typically 
was collecting 35 to 36 
percent of its mail by 6 p.m. 


At the national level, cooperation by unions, 


management organizations and the Postal Service can 
lead to results that are no less dramatic than 
cooperatively redesigning work schedules and building 
on quality. (See cover story.) 

Efforts last year by Postmaster General Anthony M. 
Frank and other senior postal officers to secure federal 
off-budget legislation were bolstered by labor union and 
management association presidents. Participants 
included Vincent Sombrotto, National Association of 
Letter Carriers; Moe Biller, American Postal Workers 
Union; Vernon Meier, National Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association; Gienn Berrien, National Post Office Mail 
Handlers Union; Rubin Handeiman, National Association 
of Postal Supervisors; Eari Ogle, (former president) 
National Association of Postmasters of the United States; 
and Ron Swisher, National League of Postmasters. 

“We presented a united front on this issue, and 
everybody deserves and shares credit for the success,” 
says William T. Johnstone, Assistant Postmaster General, 
Government Relations. 

On-budget presentation of postal finances distorted 
Postal Service and general federal budgets, and 
contradicted the independent, self-supporting character 
of the postal system. “Postal revenues come from services 
to mailers, not from taxes,” says Johnstone. 

Their hard work paid off. President Bush signed 
off-budget legislation last December and the Postal 
Service budget now stands on its own, as it did prior to 
fiscal year 1986. 
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Tackling the challenge of 
increasing these percent- 
ages, managers set new 
achievable goals and 
applied their problem- 
solving techniques. Now, 
some 42 to 43 percent of 
collection mail is in the 
doors by 6 p.m. 

Although still in the initial 
phase of a long-term 
process, Weeker says, “One 
thing you begin to notice is 
that people begin to talk in 
the language of quality; the 
awareness is there. But to 
make things work, every 
employee must have access 
to this program. The 
support from the three 
management associations 
also has improved our op- 
portunity for success.” 


Smarter casing 
When change means 
“change for the better” and 
saving time, it can extend 
nationwide, as with the 


The modern worker feels the 


need of belonging to a team. 


Pehr G. G ‘ 
Managing Director 
Volvo 


nhammar 


successful negotiations for 
vertical flat casing (VFC). 
Thanks to a modified 
sorting process agreed to 
jointly by the National 
Association of Letter 
Carriers (NALC) and 
Postal Service manage- 
ment, city letter carriers 
will save time routing flats 
into delivery sequence 
While letters are sorted 
vertically into one-inch 
wide slots arranged in 
delivery order, flats have 
been sorted separately into 
wider horizontal bins 
grouped by delivery area 
Once this initial sort is 
completed, the carrier 
rearranges flats in each bin 
into delivery sequence. 
Each flat is handled twice. 
VFC allows flats to be 
sorted vertically in delivery 
sequence during the first 
sort, thus eliminating a 
second handling. 
The decision to expand 


was made jointly by a 
USPS-NALC task force. 
The Employee Involvement 
process will play a major 
role in VFC implementa- 
tion over the next two years. 

A memorandum of under- 
standing regarding the 
change was signed Jan. 10 
by Assistant Postmaster 
General for Labor Relations 
Joseph J. Mahon and 
NALC President Vincent 
Sombrotto. 

“The thing we must 
recognize is that in addition 
to these big success stories, 
we have large and small 
successes daily in solving 
problems and working 
more efficiently in offices 
across the country,” 
Charters points out. “It is 
this success that we must 
and can build on to create 
the participative work 
environment that is 
essential to achieving all of 
our strategic goals.” = 





Stamped envelopes: 
sharing a well-kept secret 


he envelope, please! 
Whether it’s for the 

Oscar, the Emmy, the Tony 
or the Grammy Award, it 
seems someone is always 
reaching for the envelope. 
And so would many more 
postal customers, if they 
only knew what was 
available to them through 
their local post offices. 

“Unfortunately, it seems 
to be the best-kept secret in 
the Postal Service,” says 
Gordon C. Morison, 
Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Philatelic and Retail 
Services. “If the public 
knew what a convenience it 
is to use Our preprinted 
stamped envelopes, the 
envelopes would be among 
our best-selling items.” 

Apparently, some key 
postal employees also don’t 
know about the variety of 
envelopes the Postal 
Service sells to individuals 
and businesses. 

“To our dismay,” says 
Morison, “we know some 
customers are having 


difficulty obtaining infor- 
mation on stamped enve- 
lopes because some post 
office employees are not 
aware of these products.” 

The Postal Service's 
Stamped Envelope Unit 
employs eight postal 
employees at the 
contractor’s plant in 
Williamsburg, PA. Ron 
Williams, the unit's 
manager says his staff 
monitored 1989 shipments 
of about 685 million printed 
envelopes, including 392 
million with the denomina- 
tion only and 293 million 
with return addresses. With 
greater public awareness, 
he says, those sales could 
grow. 

A relatively unknown 
detached unit, it is never- 
theless a vital one, generat- 
ing annual revenues of from 
$180 to $225 million for 
contract costs of $8 to $10 
million. The unit services 
about 20,000 requisitions a 
year from postmasters for 
plain stamped envelopes 
and 290,000 customer 
orders for printed ones. 


Morison would like those 
totals increased. “Even 
though these orders are 
filled from Williamsburg,” 
he says, “the revenue 
credits go to the local post 
offices. What a great way 
to increase revenue with 
little or no effort.” 

Some of the product 
options available are 
envelopes in various sizes 
and styles with various 
stamp indicia, including the 
Love stamp and a unique 
space-age hologram stamp. 

Prices vary for the cost of 
the printed envelopes, but 
range from $15 to $15.30 
for a box of 50 envelopes 
and $134.90 to $137.50 for 
a box of 500 envelopes. 

Having printed stamped 
envelopes makes it conve- 
nient to write letters or pay 
bills, and these envelopes 
make pleasing gifts for the 
holidays or birthdays, 
especially for shut-ins or 


frequent travelers. 

“It’s a terrific idea and a 
great bargain,” says 
Morison. “How many 
times do you wind up with 
a stamp and no envelope, or 


“Let's not play ‘I've Got 
a Secret’ with our postal 
products,” he adds. “They 
are too good to keep to 
ourselves.” = 


ABOUT STAMPS 


an envelope but no 

stamp. These 

envelopes are all 

ready for mailing. 

All you have to do is 

address them, put 

something in them and 

drop them in the mail.” 
Morison says employees 

and customers can obtain 

order forms (Form 3203) 

from their local post office. 
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The Porporino family in 1956 after the 
disaster(Joe is standing on the right by his 
father); Joe today holding a photo of the 
Andrea Doria taken hours before it sank. 


Surviving a disaster 


PEO PLE 


Proud Mom 

Joyce Ware (right) says that 
after her son, Andre, won the 
coveted Heisman Trophy as 
the nation’s outstanding 
college football player in 1989 
she received “tons and tons of 
letters from my brothers and 
sisters in the Postal Service 

‘Letters poured in like you 
wouldn't believe,” explains 
Ware, a part-time flexible 
distribution window clerk in 
LaMarque, TX. “Some of them 
brought tears to my eyes. | 
tried to read every one 

“The Postal Service has 
been good to me and Andre 
Ware says, noting that while 
attending junior college, Andre 
worked in building 
maintenance for the LaMarque 
Post Office 





Ware, an 11-year postal 
employee, flew to New York 
City to accept the Heisman for 
her son, while the 6-foot, 2- 
inch, 205-pound quarterback 
was leading his Houston 
Cougars to a 64-0 rout over 
Rice University. “It was a 
wonderful feeling,” she says 
recalling the trip. “It was like 
a dream.” 
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Joe Porporino, a marketing 
specialist in the Stamp 
Product Development Branch 
at Headquarters, has spent 
most of his life in the shadow 
of a maritime disaster that 
occurred 34 years ago 

in July 1956 Porporino, then 
2 years old, his parents and 
his 1-year-old sister, were 
aboard the luxury Italian 
oceanliner Andrea Doria — 
emigrating to the United 
States from Cetraro, a small 
town in Italy's southern tip 

At 11:30 p.m. on July 25 
within one day of reaching 
New York City, the Andrea 
Doria collided with the 
Swedish liner Stockholm off 
the coast of Nantucket, MA 
and sank slowly over the next 
12 hours. Miraculously, all but 
46 of the Andrea Doria’s 1,706 
passengers and crew, and six 
crewmen aboard the 
Stockholm survived the 
accident. Most survivors 
including Porporino's family 
were picked up by the 
damaged but still 


maneuverable Stockholm 

| don’t remember anything 
about that night,” says 
Porporino, whose “memory” of 
the event comes from his 
parents’ retelling of the story 
“My parents were in different 
rooms when the crash 
occurred. My father had to find 
my mother, my sister and me 
in the dark. With only the 
clothes we had on, my parents 
carried my sister and me down 
the rope ladders to the 
lifeboats. Everything we 
owned went down with the 
ship 

Now an avid collector of 
Andrea Doria memorabilia, 
particularly video, 
photographic and news 
accounts of the disaster, 
Porporino has several items 
including a TV video clip that 
shows his family sitting on a 
bench on the deck of the 
Stockholm. “tt wasn't until | 
saw the show that | really 
knew | was there, a part of 
that incredible event.’ 
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Persistence pays 

Never accuse Harry Cortez 
(right), a mail processor in 
the Oakland Division, of 
lacking persistence. For four 
years, he applied 
unsuccessfully to be on the TV 
game show ‘Jeopardy.’ He finally 
landed an appearance late last year. It 
proved well worth the wait. Cortez won 
the first game and $15,500. 

“It was an intellectually 
stimulating experience,” says 
Cortez, a graduate of the 
University of California at 
Berkeley with a degree in 
history, and a 14-year postal 
veteran. 

He was astonished by the 
positive reaction among his 
co-workers after he won; 
especially congratulations 
from those he didn’t 
previously know. “Suddenly, 
you’re a minor celebrity. It’s 
amazing how many people 
watch ‘Jeopardy,’” he says. 

Cortez has established an 
education fund for his two 
children with his winnings. 


Matt Partida 





Living a dream 


When civil rights legend Rosa Parksrecently celebrated her 
77th birthday in the nation’s capital, she was presented an 


award made especially for her by postal employee James 
Pickett, Jr. (pictured below). it was an occasion Pickett says he 
will remember always. 

“tt was like a dream,” describes Pickett, a distribution clerk 
at the general mail facility in Washington, DC, and an inventor 
in his spare time. “I never imagined meeting Mrs. Parks and 
all the celebrities who came to honor her.” 

Pickett says the organizers of the event asked him to make a 

special award for the Parks’ birthday celebration. in 1955 

Parks’ refusal to sit in the back of a segregated 
Montgomery, AL, bus gave impetus to the civil rights 
movement in the United States. 
Pickett 
says the 
award, a 
lamp- 
trophy he 
patented, 
was 
“engraved 
with 
Parks’ 
name as a 
memento 
of the 
historic 
affair.” 
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Meet USPS 
Governor 
Mackie 


This article is part of a 
continuing series introduc- 
ing members of the Board 


of Governors 


The Postal Service is 
banking its future on auto- 
mation, because “unless we 
get serious about personnel 
costs — which account for 
more than 83 percent of our 
budget — the Postal 
Service as we know it today 
is in jeopardy,” says 
Governor Bert H. Mackie, 
president of the Security 
National Bank of Enid, 
OK, and trustee of the 
Oklahoma Foundation for 
Excellence. “We must 
operate with fewer work 
hours and keep costs below 
the rate of inflation.” 

The challenge of control- 
ling costs is formidable, he 
says, and it will take the 
efforts of managers and 
employees together to 
accomplish our goals 

“We have come a long 
way in the past 18 months, 
and I think the Postal 
Service is now headed in 


the right direction,” he says, 


adding that he is “commit- 
ted to the corporate strategy 
and automation pians to 
barcode virtually all mail 
by 1995 

“Even though some critics 
may dispute our productiv- 
ity claims, automation is 
the key, and the past two 
quarters show it is begin 
ning to work,” says Mackie 
who holds a bachelor’s 
degree in business 

He also studied at the 
Intermediate School of 
Banking, the American 
Institute of Banking, the 
Bank Administration 
Institute, and the American 


Bert H. Mackie 


Bankers Association's 
National Commercial Lend 
ing School 

According to Mackie, ap 
pointed to the board for a 
term that expires in Decem 
ber 1997, it is crucial that 
the Postal Service maintain 
the trend of increasing 
productivity, especially “if 
we are to keep our costs 
2 percent below the average 
level of inflation.” 

Filing its rate case 
March 6 with the Postal 
Rate Commission, the 
Board of Governors asked 
for overall rate increases of 
about 19 percent — 6 
percent above the estimated 
inflation rate 

“We will not survive 
another postal rate increase 
of the magnitude proposed 
in this rate case,” says 
Mackie, who opposed the 
filing 

“My vote was “no” 
because I wanted a combi 
nation of rate increases and 
cost reductions in the range 
of 14 percent and 7 percent, 
respectively,” he explains 
“My plan would have sent a 
signal that we're getting 
serious about controlling 
costs and holding them 
down below the rate of 
inflation. 

“The main thing now is 
that we must operate as a 


team governors, 
managers, all employees 
to control costs and 
increase revenue to remain 
competitive,” he says 

“If we have another 
increase such as this one, I 
think the competition will 
take over more of our 
volume, and then we'll find 
Congress stepping in to 
take action to relax the 
Private Express Statutes 

“I am very impressed with 
the loyal, dedicated 
employees of the Postal 
Service,” adds Mackie, who 
recently completed 12 years 
as an Oklahoma State 
Regent for Higher Educa 
tion, which coordinates the 
state’s 25 colleges and 
universities. “We must 
never forget that our most 
important asset is people 

“Our goal is to keep costs 
at 2 percent below the rate 
of inflation,” he empha 
sizes. “This ts critical. I 
only hope that all of our 
employees understand the 
financial situation of the 
Postal Service.” 

Mackie believes that the 
future rests on the success 
of automation and on the 
Postal Service's ability to 
control costs and increase 
net revenue 

“If we can’t, then we 


don’t have a prayer.” s 
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idway between the 


hustle and bustle 

of New York City 
and Washington, DC, lies a 
tranquil spot off the beaten 
path where time virtually 
seems to be standing still 
That spot is a “Victorian 


jewel by the sea” called 


Cape May, NJ 

“This is a unique place to 
be,” says Larry Brown, a 
letter carrier for 22 years, 
who has lived and worked 
in Cape May most of his 


life. “I love walking and 


riding my bicycle around 
town. Nowhere else in the 


world can you see so many 
brightly painted and 
decorated Victorian 
buildings in one place 

“This is a neighborly, 
family town where people 
get to know each other,” he 
says, adding with pride that 
Cape May is the nation’s 
oldest seashore resort and a 
national historic landmark. 
In some way nearly every- 
one is involved in helping 
to preserve this historic and 
quaint way of life 

Located at the southern tip 
of New Jersey on the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean, the 


ROUTE USA 


town can be reached from 
three directions — by ferry 
across Delaware Bay from 
Lewes, DE, to the south, 
from Atlantic City 45 miles 
to the north, or from Phila- 
delphia, an hour's drive to 
the northwest 
Says Cape May’s new 
Postmaster Robert “Gene” 
Rohrer, “Unlike other resort 
towns that come to life 
Memorial Day through 
Labor Day, Cape May has 
something for everyone all 
year round. If you like 
water, this is 
the place. You 
can fish, swim, 
go boating, 
watch birds, 
or stroll along 
the beautiful 
beaches that 
run along 
the Atlantic 
Ocean around 
Cape May 
Point on the 
southern tip 
and up along 


Delaware Bay 
“Bird-watchers love Cape 
“It isa 
sanctuary for as many as 
400 of North America’s 
800 known species of birds 


May,” Rohrer says 


The migratory birds pass 
through in spring and fall 
That’s off-season to 
vacationers, but the right 
time of year for those who 
delight in spotting common 
and not-so-common birds.” 
American Indians spent 
summers in Cape May 
hunting and fishing on the 
peninsula long before 
European settlers such as 
John Howland arrived in 
the 1600s 
dants still live here, 


His descen 


including Sandy Mucha, a 
post office nixie clerk 


“The first thing visitors to 


Cape May should do is take 


a walking or trolley tour of 
the town. The Victorian 
buildings are all different 
and wonderful to see,” says 
Mucha. “Many have 


captains’ walks or cupolas 


With the wreckage of 
the “cement boat” in 
the background, 
acting Cape May SPO 
Wes Wright collects 
shells and 
“diamonds” on Sunset 
Beach with his wife, 
Sandra, and daughters 
Karree (r) and 
Stephanie. (Below) 
Letter carrier Larry 
Brown serves as a 
volunteer fireman at 
Cape May's Victorian 
firehouse. (Below 
left) Clerk Sandy 
Mucha takes a quick 
spin through the 
pedestrian mail in the 
heart of Cape May. 


on the roof, wide rocking- 
chair verandas, intricate 
wrought iron and picket 
fences, gazebos and lots of 
stained glass windows 

“To experience the charm 
of Victorian living, you can 
stay in a restored home 
converted to a bed and 
breakfast inn. The stay 
usually includes ‘tea at 4° 
and breakfast served by the 
innkeepers,” she adds 

“The ideal year-round 
weather — warmer winters 
and cooler summers 
make ‘off-season’ activities 
more enjoyable,” says 
Mucha. “We have a tulip 
festival in April, Audubon 





Week in May, Victorian 
Week in October, Christ- 
mas Lights and Candlelight 
House tours in December 
and a mid-winter 
Shakespeare festival.” 

And no one will ever 
leave Cape May hungry 
Says Brown, “We are 
Known for our great 
restaurants. Although 
everything is good, the 
seafood is the best, caught 
fresh daily by our fishing 
fleet, one of the largest on 
the east coast 

“Shoppers will love Cape 
May’s quaint gift shops, 
the Washington Street pe 
destrian mall and the near 
by bandstand where 
visitors can enjoy outdoor 
concerts all summer long,” 
Brown adds 

here are other sights out- 
side of downtown, accord- 
ing to Wes Wright, acting 
superintendent of postal 
Operations and another 
long-time resident. “For a 
spectacular view of the 
area, visitors must see the 
Cape May Point Light- 
house, built in 1859. But 
get in shape first,” he says, 

it’s 190 steps to the top 

‘Around the bend at 
Sunset Beach lies the 
partially submerged 
remains of the USS 
Atlantus, a World War I 
experimental concrete 
ship,” Wright says. “Visi 

ws also have fun scouring 
the beach for “Cape May 
liamonds,’ nuggets of 
quartz ground smooth by 
the action of the tides 
And, 
p the coast a little farther 

Higbee’s Beach on 

Delaware Bay, known for 
s sand dunes and beautiful 


sunsets. @ 


(For more information about 
Cape May, contact the Chamber 
of Commerce, PO Box 109, Cape 
May, NJ 08204-0109, or call (609) 
884-5508.) 


e osting a physical 
recovery doctors con- 
sidered impossible, 
Stephen P. Lewis (right) 
continues his record of out- 
standing personal and pro- 
fessional achievements by 
serving this year as the 
Postal Service's “Outstand- 


ing Postal Employee With a 


Disability.” 

Lewis, the Southern 
Region nominee from Ft. 
Myers, FL, was appointed 
as a clerk-carrier in May 
1973. Two years later, 
Lewis was thrown from a 
motorcycle and paralyzed 
from the neck down in a 
near-fatal accident. 

Doctors told him with 
extensive physical therapy 
he would have limited use 
of his upper body extremi- 
ties but no function of his 
lower extremities. 

Lewis refused to accept 
defeat and after months of 
self-rehabilitation, restored 
75 percent of his upper 
body motor functions. Over 
the next 10 years, Lewis 
continued his self-rehabili- 
tation becoming independ- 
ent and self-supporting. 

He married and fathered a 
son, Jonathan. 

Having accomplished 
what medical opinion said 
could not happen, Lewis 
applied in January 1986 for 
reinstatement to the Postal 
Service under the Severely 
Handicapped Program. 

Within the first few weeks 
of his reappointment as a 
distribution clerk, Lewis 
served to motivate his 
fellow workers with his 
work habits and attention to 
detail . 

“The problem is not my 
handicap, it’s everyone 
else’s hesitancy to deal 
with a handicapped 
person,” says Lewis. 

In July 1988 Lewis was 
assigned to supervise the 
flat sorter operation on 
Tour IIL, where he devel- 


oped equipment and set up 


procedures 

and pro- 

gramming 

changes that made the op- 
eration more efficient. 

He also developed a 
labeling system that enables 
clerks to more easily iden- 
tify first and subsequent 
handling pieces — helping 
the Postal Service realize 
thousands of dollars in 
savings in MOD II data 
collection procedures. 

At the Awards Luncheon 
on May 17 in Washington, 
DC, Lewis was joined by 
honorees from the Eastern, 
Northeast, Western and 
Central regions: 

Michael Bruce Harris, 
Eastern Region, now a 
maintenance worker at the 
Clarksburg, WV, Manage- 
ment Sectional Center, 
began his postal career in 
1984 when he was hired as 
a casual mail handler under 
the Severely Handicapped 


Program. Suffering from 


cerebral palsy, he neverthe- 
less maintains an excellent 
sick leave balance and 
continues to be recognized 
for his dedication and com- 
mitment to the Postal 
Service. Harris recently 
received a letter of appre- 
ciation for his suggestions 
and contributions to the 
design and construction of a 
sweep tracking system for 
the bar code scanner. Co- 





workers say 
he is an in- 
Spiration to 
all who know him, and “his 
courage and constant 
efforts to excel and contrib- 
ute, in spite of his disabili- 
ties, sets an excellent ex- 
ample for all postal 
employees.” 

Thomas A. Martino, 
Northeast Region, recently 
promoted to Tour I Super- 
visor, Mails, at the Provi- 
dence, RI, Main Post Office 
joined the Postal Service in 
1986 as a letter sorting 
machine operator. Prior to 
joining the Postal Service, 
Martino served with the 
U.S. Navy and was a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Ceremonial 
Guard in Washington, DC 
He was discharged from the 
service in 1969 following 
an accident that led to the 
amputation of his left leg 
below the knee. During his 
rehabilitation in the early 
1970s, Martino visited and 
counseled recent amputees 
at local hospitals and offer 
ed these patients encourage- 
ment by demonstrating his 
abilities. In his three years 
with the Postal Service, 
Martino has never used sick 
leave, won the respect of 
his peers and management, 
and quickly became an 
integral part of Tour I. 

Albert Garcia, Western 
Region, a time and atten- 


dance clerk at the San 
Bernardino, CA, Manage- 
ment Sectional Center and a 
U.S. Army veteran, worked 
almost 20 years for the 
Postal Service before he 
suffered blindness in 1982 
as the result of detached 
retinas in both eyes. He 
sought training and rehabil- 
itation through the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs 
and at the Western Blind 
Rehabilitation Center to 
overcome his handicap and 
learned to operate a Video 
Tech Machine. After dem- 
onstrating his ability to 
rapidly and accurately post 
and compute time cards, he 
was rehired in 1986. “He 
brings a positive attitude 
and infectious cheeriness 
to his job and co-workers,” 
says San Bernardino MSC 
Manager Gary Miller. “Al 
is extremely conscientious 
and has a great deal of pride 
and enthusiasm in being a 
postai employee.” 

John R. Tucker Jr., 
Central Region, joined the 
Postal Service in 1975 as a 
casual clerk at the Kansas 
City, MO, Bulk Mail 
Center. Serving with the 
U.S. Army in Europe 
during World War Il, 
Tucker lost his left leg 
below the knee from a 
wound he received at the 
Battle of the Bulge. After 
the war, he graduated from 
Harvard University and 
worked 22 years as pur- 
chasing manager for the 
Tension Envelope Com 
pany before beginning his 
postal career. After a series 
of promotions, Tucker was 
chosen in 1986 to head up 
the Procurement Unit of the 
then newly reorganized 
Kansas City Division as 
senior procurement special 
ist. According to his peers 
and managers, Tucker 
“serves as an excellent role 
model for other employees, 
projecting a positive profes- 
sional image at all times.” » 
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Pledge for 


automation 


“Pledge 95,” a sworn statement of — 
total support and commitment to the automation goal set by 
Postmaster General Anthony M. Frank to have ali mail barcoded 
by 1995, is catching on across the country as 
thousands of postal managers and employees 
have taken the pledge. 
“I’ve never witnessed anything like it,” says 
Mary G. Bordanaro, manager/postmaster, 
Poughkeepsie, NY, Management Sectional 
Center (MSC). “Our automation effort 
wasn’t meving fast enough. We decided we 
had to market it and involve every employee 
in the process,” she says. 
Since the pledge evolved, “the 
Poughkeepsie MSC has experienced 
dramatic improvements in processing the 
mail by automation,” says Brian Fitzpatrick, 
MSC director for Marketing and 
Communications (above right), who 
proposed the pledge idea. With him are 
Deputy Postmaster General Michael S. : 
Coughlin and Sherry Elkind, acting director, Field Operations, 
Poughkeepsie, NY. 
Poughkeepsie account representative Kathy Goodfellow wrote 
the pledge. “It was really easy to write; it came from the heart,” 
Goodfellow says. “Have you taken the pledge?” 
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As easy as A-B-C 
Handicapped and temporarily 
disabled customers are finding it 
easier to do business with the Postal 
Service now that access to more than 
2,700 leased postal facilities 
nationwide has been improved. 
Approximately 26,000 leased 
facilities have been surveyed, says 
Michael Mattera, acting manager of the USPS Architectural 
Barriers Compliance (ABC) Program at Headquarters. 
Alterations to facilities include designated handicapped 
parking spaces, curb and entrance ramps, and installing wider 
and easier-to-open doors. 
“Improved accessibility allows many customers to better use 
our facilities,” says Mattera. “Even America’s growing 
population of senior citizens will appreciate the improvements.” 


It’s ‘on’ the bag 

Postal employees in Southern California received a morale 
booster recently when nine Fedco Department Stores printed a 
“postal salute” on more than 12 million of its brown shopping 

bags 
The message on the customer's 
bag, at left 
read, in part 
“Fedco salutes 
all U.S. postal 
employees, the 
men and women 
who keep the 
mail moving 
across town and 
around the 
globe. These 
dedicated 
individuals 
© tirelessly serve 
this country and 
: its citizens and 
get so little appreciation in return.... To these 
servants of democracy, Fedco extends its 
gratitude.” 

Gerry Haskell, Van Nuys Division manager of 
Merchandise and Promotions, worked with 
Fedco representative Woody McBride to put 
the promotion together 
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“La Poste” 
sails in 
Fort Lauderdale, FL, postal 
employees welcomed eight 
“special envoys” from France 
recently, when the racing 
yacht “La Poste,” sponsored 
by the French Post Office, 
docked April 16 at the Fort 
Lauderdale Yacht Club 
Participating in the 
Whitbread Round the World 
Race, the boat's crew 
members and skipper are all 
French Post Office employees 
selected from their work force 
of about 320,000 people. 
Enjoying three weeks off 
from the nine-month, 32,932- 
mile race, “La Poste” crew 
members were treated to the 
sights and sounds of the area 
by local postal employees 
The crew departed May 5 for 
the sixth and final leg of the 
race, which ended May 29 in 
Southampton, Great Britain 
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